THE    GREAT    TUDORS

Elizabeth, however, agreed with the Archbishop, an-
nounced that she disliked Wentworth as much as she did his
bill, and ordered the Commons to refrain from meddling
with ecclesiastical matters. The House, undeterred, con*
tinued to debate three ecclesiastical measures, and were
incontinently dissolved by their angry sovereign.

Between the dissolution and the calling of the next
Parliament in April 1572, another Catholic plot against the
Queen's life had been discovered. Sponsored by the Pope,
and aiming at securing the throne for Mary, Queen of
Scots, it provoked in Wentworth a combination of hatred
and fear which roused him, at best a " hot gentleman,53 to
a paroxysm of fury. In the joint committee of the Lords
and Commons to consider the best line of action, he
described Mary as " the most notorious whore in all the
world "; and, when Elizabeth tactfully refused to be guided
by the too-violent recommendations of the committee, he
opposed the Commons' vote of thanks for her confidence in
them by announcing bluntly that she deserved no thanks
at all.

Nor were ecclesiastical matters more satisfactory than
formerly. The prolonged discussion of the bills of rites and
ceremonies was stopped, and the Commons told once more
to confine themselves to secular topics. They were to con-
sider no bills concerning religion unless the clergy had first
approved them. This was even more insulting than an
unadorned prohibition. Wentworth, after his experience
with the Archbishop, not unnaturally attributed that
" doleful message " to episcopal machinations. At the end
of the short session he left London, his " whet and vehement
temper " unsweetened, to prepare his great speech.

IV
That summer England was profoundly moved and
shocked by the news of the massacre of Saint Bartholomew.
Had there been a Parliament the following spring, there is
little doubt that the intensity of feeling would have found
expression in a sweeping victory for the Puritan extremists
against the moderating influence of the Crown. Went-
worth was brought into closer contact than most with the
crime by the fact that his brother-in-law, Walsingham, as
ambassador in Paris, was an eye-witness of it. Needless to
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